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FIRST READER 

MORNING HYMN 

FATriEP We thank Thee for the light, 
And for the blessings of the night; 
For rcst and food, and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 

Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to othcrs kind and good; 
In all wc do, in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day. 
LITTLE THINGS 
LITTLE drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 
Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
)Jake our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 
(1) 



THE SWING 

How do you like h) go up in a swing, 
Vp in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child «tn do! 

Up in the air and «»ver the wall, 
Till I tan see so wide, 
Rivers and trocs and cattle and ail 
Over the count,'yside-- 

Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown-- 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 
R. L. STEVSNSON 
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THE HONEST INDIAN 

AN old Indian once bought some 
things from a white man who kept 
a store. 
When he got back to his wigwam 
and opened his bundle, he round 
some money in it. 
"Good Luck!" thought the old 
Indian to himself. "I wi|l keep this 
money. It will buy many things." 
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He went to bed, but he could hot 
sleep. All night long he kept think- 
ing abott the money. 
O'er and o'er again he thought, 
"I will keep it." But something 
withi him seemed to say: "No, no, 
yot must hot keep it; that would 
hot be right." 
Early the next morning he went 
back to the white man's store. 
"Here is some money," said he; 
"I round it in my bundle." 
 " Why did you not keep it ?" asked 
the store-keeper. 
"There are two men înside me," 
replied the Indian."One said: 'Keep 
it. You found it. The wbite man 
will never know.' 
"The other said: 'Take it back 
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Take it back! It is hot yours! You 
have no right to keep it!' 
"Then the first one said: 'Keep 
itI Keep it!' 
"But the other kept saying: 'NoI 
No! Take it back! Take it backI' 
"The two men inside me talked 
all night. They would hot let me 
sleep. 
"I have brought the money back. 
:Now the two men will stop talking. 
To-night I shall sleep." 

A WISE old owl sat on an oak, 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Why can't we ull be like that bird ? 
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THE LITTLE NUT 

A LITTLE brown baby, 
r,»und and wee, 
With kind winds 
to rock him, 
slept up in u tree; 
And he grew 
and he grew, till 
--I'm s_orry to say! 

Ho fell right out of his eradle one day. 

Down, down from the treoetop, a very bM 
fall  
But this queer little fellow was nt hurt 
at all ; 
Now round and sweet he lies down in the 

gra.ss, 
And there you will find him whenever )-ou 

Do as you would be donc by. 
It is never too late to lnend. 



CRADLE SONG 

SHUT, little slcepy blue eyes; 
Dear little head, be at rest; 
Jesus, like you, 
Was a baby once, too, 
And slel9t on his own mother's 
breast. 

Sleep, little baby of mine, 
Sort on your pillow so white; 
Jesus is here 
To watch over you, dear, 
And nothing can harm you t»night. 

THE BOYS AND THE FROGS 

SOME boys, playing near  pond, 
saw  number of ffogs in the water 
and began to pelt them with stones. 
One of the frogs, lifting his head 
above the water, cried out: "Boys, 
do stop: what is sport for you is 
not ai all sport for us." 
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HOW DID HE DO IT 

TtlEIE was once a boy who had 
three goats. 
All day long the three goats ran 
and played ul»on the bill. At night 
the boy drove them home. 
One night the frisky thingsjumped 
into s turnip field. He could not 
get them out. 
Then the boy sat down on the 
hillsidc and cried. 
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As he sut there a hare came 
along. 
"Why do you cry?" asked the 
hare. 
"I cry because I cannot get the 
goats out of the field," said the 
boy. 
"l'll doit," said the hare. 
So he tried, but the goats would 
not corne. 
Then the hare, too, sat down and 
cried. 
Along came a fox. "Why do 
you cry ?" asked the fox. 
"I ara crying because the boy 
cries," said the hare. " Thc boy 
is crying because he cannot gct 
three goats out of the turnip field." 
"l'll doit," said the fox. 
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o the fox tried to et them out 
of the field. But the goats would 
hot corne. 
Thon the fox, too, })egan to cry. 
Soon after , wolf came along. 
"Why do you cry?" aked the 
wolf. 
"I ara crying because the hare 
cries," said the fox. "The hare 
cries becausc thc boy cries. The 
boy cries bccause he cannot get 
the three goats out of the turnip 
field." 
"l'll do it," said the wolf. 
He tried, but the goats would 
hot leave the 'trnip field. 
So he sat down with the others 
and bcgan fo cry, too. 
After u little, u bce fiew over the 
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hill and saw them ail sitting there. 
crying. 
"Why do you cry ?" said the bec 
to the wolf. 
"I am crying because the fox 
cries. The fox is crying because 
the hare cries. The hare cries be- 
cause the boy cries. The boy cries 
because he cannot get the goats 
out ot' the turnip field." 
"Fil doit," said the bec. 
Then thc big animais and the 
boy stopped crying a moment to 
laugh at the tiny bec. 
But the bec flew away into the 
turnip field and alighted upon one 
of the goats, and said: 
' B Z-Z-Z-Z-Z [ " 
And out ran the goats, every onel 
EE Pousso 
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THREE LITTLE KITTEN 

THtlEE little kittens lost their 
lnittens, 
And they began to cry, 

"0 mother dear, 
We verv much fear 
That we have lost our mîttens." 

"Lo.t vour mittens ! 
Y()u naughty kittens ! 
Then vou shall bave no pie." 

"M-OW, mee-ow, lllee-ow." 
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"No, you shall have no pie." 
"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 
The three little kittens round their 
mittens, 
And they began to cry, 
"0 mother dear, 
See here, see herel 
See! we bave found our mittens." 

"Put on your mittens, 
You silly ldttens, " 
And you may bave some pie." 

"Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r, 
0 let us have the pie. 
Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r." 
The three little kittens put on their 
mittens, 
And soon are up the pie; 
"0 mother dear, 
We greatly fear, 
That we have soiled our mittens." 
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"Soiled your mittens I 
¥ou naughty kittens ! " 

Then they began to sigh, 
"Mee-ow, lllee-ow, Ilee-ow. ' 

The three little kittens washed 
thcir mittens, 
And hung them out to dry, 

"0 mother dear, 
Do you hot hear, 
That we bave washed our 
mittens ?" 

"Washed your mittens ! 
O, you're good kittens. 
But I smell a rat clo by: 
Hush! Hush!" 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow. 
We smell a rat close by, 
MeL:ow» meL-OW, Ill':W.  



THE CROWS AND THE WINDMILI 

THERE WaS once a windmill that 
swung its arms round and round 
day after day. If did no harln to 
anybody. 
But there was  flock of crows 
living near who did hot likc the 
busy mill. Thcy said it wantcd to 
kill some of theln. What clse 
eould it mean by swinging its great 
arms the whole day long ? 
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So ail the crows met together 
otte summer evening near the mi[l. 
The younger crows all thought 
the mill  bad thing and wanted to 
pull it down at once. 
Then an old crow said: "Does 
the windmi[l ever leave its place, 
and chase crows or hurt them?" 
The crows had to own that it did 
not. 
"ttow, then," asked the old crow, 
"is it likely to kill any of you ?" 
"Oh, it will do that if we go 
near it," they all said. 
"And is that the only way that 
any of you will be hurt by if ?" 
"Yes, of course." 
"Then," said the wise old crow, 
"I have only one thing to say: 
Keep out of harm's way." 
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I 

WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE 8AY 

Wu does little birdie say 
In her nest at 1,eep ot" day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let n,e fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longe; 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she tests a little longer, 
Then she flics away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of da)-? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me se and fly away. 
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Bal% sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limls are stronger. 
If she sleelS a little lmgcl'. 
Bal)y, to, shall fly away. 
TENNYSON 

,_ Eç 

I KXOW of a cradle, so wee and so blue, 
Where a baby is sleeping this moling,--do 
)-ou ? 
I think he is dreuming the dearest of 
things-- 
Of s«,ngs and of sunshine, of tiny brown 
wings. 
I'll téll you a seeret,--don't tell where )'ou 
heard. 
The eradle's an eg'g,and the baby's a bird! 

Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
That is lhe way 
To be happy and gay. 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN 

" sa'id 
"I  stronger than you are, 
the cold, north wind. 
"Indeed you are hot," answered 
the bright, warm sun. 
"Indeed, but I ara." 
"Indced, bpt you are hot." 
"I will prove that I ara strong- 
er." 
"You can't do that." 
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Just then u travellcr was seen on 
the highway. 
"I can get that traveller's coat off 
his back," said thc cold, north wind. 
"And I can lnake that traveller 
takc his coat-off in lcss time than 
you can," answcrcd the bright, 
wtrm sun. 
" Try it," roared the cold, north 
wind. 
" You try if first," answcred the 
bright, warm sun. 
So the north wind New a furious 
t)last. Thc man was nearly blown 
down. The clasp of his eoat was 
broken ; but he held it close about 
him and strugglcd on. 
Again the north wind blew; but 
the man only stood still, holding 



his cout closer untfl the blast was 
over. 

"If is my turn now," 

said the 

sun. So he came out and poured 
his hot rays straight down upon the 
traveller. 
"This is a strange climate," said 
the traveller; "first so cold, then 
so hot. I must take off this heavy 
coat, and here is u shady place be- 
neath this tree where I will sit 
down and test." 

-]SOP 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
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TWO LITTLE KITTENS 

Two little kirtens, one stormv night, 
Began to qualTel, and then to fight. 
One had a mouse, the other had none; 
And that's the way the fight was  

'-I will have the moum," said the bigger 
eat 
'-You will have the moue! We'll  
about that." 
"I will have that mou,'" said the older one. 
'-¥ou shan't bave that mou.'" 
said the little one. 
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I told you before 'twas a stormy night 
When these two kittcns bcgan to fight. 
The old woman took ber sweeping broom, 
_And swept the two kittens out of the room. 

The ground was covercd with fi'ost and SHOW, 
And the two little kittcns had nowhere to go; 
So thcy luid thcm down on a mat 
at the door, 
hile the old woman finished sweepin gE 
the floor. 

Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
M1 wet with ShOW and cold as ice; 
For they thought 'twould be better, 
that sto'my night, 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and 
fight. 

You never know, you cannot guess 
What harm a httle lie may do; 
There's just one wy that's sale and sure, 
And that is just be always true. 
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KING SOLOION AND THE BEES 

LONG, long ago there lived u King 
called Solomon. He was so wise 
that people came from al] parts of 
the earth fo visit him. 
If there wus a quan'el he knew 
how to settle it; if there was any- 
thing lost he knew where to find it; 
if there wus any riddle, he could 
solve if. 
One duy a beautiful lady drove 
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up to his castle. She was very 
wealthy, for she was a Queen. She 
brought with her rich presènts for 
the Kin.. She talked with him for 
many hours and she admired his 
great wisdom. 
Beïore leaving she said she would 
test his power in a new way. She 
placed before the King two beautfful 
flowers. 0ne was real and the other 
was ruade of wax. But the two 
fiowers looked exactly alike. 
"Choose now 0 Ki!" she said. 
"Tell me açter lookin at them 
which is the real fiower and which 
flower is ruade of wax." 
For a long time the King looked 
at the flowers but one seemed to 
be as real as the other. At last 
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he said- "We shall take the flowers 
to the garden." 
In the garden the bees were fly- 
ing around, seeking for honey. They 
came to the two flowers, but not 
one of them entered the flower mde 

of WX. 
 OW 
can tell 

0 Queen !" he said, "I 
you which is the real 
flower. 3[y eyes cannot tell, but the 
bees always go where the honey is." 

THE SU1VBEA3I 
See that little stmbeam 
Darting through the room, 
Lighting up the dar-kness, 
Scattering the gloom. 
Let me be a sunbeam 
Eve3-here I go, 
Making glad and happy 
Every one I know. 
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A KITTEN RHYME 
SE, my kitty--littlc Dot. 
Very pretty, is she hot ? 
Soft and silky 
Is ber fur. 
If you stroke it, 
She will purr. 
She's all white but one black spot. 
That is why ber naine is Dot. 
Dot won't h(oE you 
With ber claws, 
Keeps thcm hidden 
In her paws. 



Often when my Grandma -kits, 
Close beside her kitty sits, 
Watching, watching 
Grandma's ball, 
Wishing she would 
Let it fall. 
When it docs drop, oh! the fun! 
You should see how Dot can run! 
Dot bas never 
Caught a rat. 
She's too little 
Yet for that. 
She is only good at play, 
But she'll catch the rats some dav. 
EMm. Potaso 

EP to bed, 
And early to rse, 
Makes u man healthy, 
Wealthy, and wise. 
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OCTOBER'S PARTY 

OCTOBER gave a party; 
The lcaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Mal»les, 
And leaves of eve, T naine. 

The sunshine spread a caq)et, 
And eve-thing was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the hand. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in cqmson dressed, 
The lovely Misses Mal)le 
In scarlet looked their best. 

Ail balanced fo their pmoEners 
And gafly fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 

Then in the rustic hollow 
At hide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
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Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 
In hands across, ail round. 
GEOR«E COOPEI 

THE STAR 
TW'KLE, twinkle, little star, 
]ow I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
hen the.glorious sun is set, 
Vfhen the grass with dew is wet, 
There you show yom" little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 



A GREAT NOISE 

ONCE upon a time rive rabbits lived 
near a lake in an old forest. One 

day they heard a great 
noise, and ail ran away 
] as fast as they could. 
" The foxes saw them 
running and called out: 
"Oh rabbits, why do 
you run so fast and look 
I so scared ?" The rab- 
bits replied" "There 
was a great r{'o i s e ." 
Then thc ïoxes ran, too. 
' The bears saw the foxes 
running and asked: 
"Oh foxes, why do you 
 run?" The foxes said: 

"There was a great noise." 
the bears ran too. 

Then 
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The wolves saw the bears run- 
ning and asked: " Oh bears, why 
do you run?" The 
bcars answered: "There 
was  great noise." 
Then the wolves ran, 
too. 
But one big, old wolï 
called out: "Wh)- should 
we all run? We are strong and 
can fight. What was this noise ?" 
The wolves said: " We do hot 
know, but the bears said that 
there was a noise." 
The wolf asked the bears and 
they replied: " We do hot know, 
but the foxes said that there was a 
great noise." And the rabbits said: 
"We heard u great noise near out 
home and then we tan." 



" Where is your home ?" askcd 
the wolf. 
" We live near the lake in the 
forest," replied the rabbits. 
"What was this noise like ?" 
" It was a crackling sound, loud 
as thunder." 
"Now," said the old wolf, "let 
us all go to the lake and see what 
this great noise was." 
So the wolves and bears and 
foxes and rabbits went togcther to 
the lake, and what do you think 
they round ? Why, just a big tree 
that had fallen into the water. 
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LADY MOON 
L.tg- Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 
"Over the sea." 
Lady Mon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving? 
"All that love me." 
Are you hot tired with rolling, and never 
Resting to sleep? 
M'h 3- look so pale and so sad, as for ever 
Wishing to weep? 
"Ask me not this, little ehild, if you love me; 
You are too bold. 
I must obev my dear Father above me, 
And do as I'm told." 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 
"Over the sea." 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 
"All that love me." 
LOaD Houl,ol,; 
Dare fo be true; nothing can need 
a lie. 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

ONCE upon u time a Hare overtook 
a Tortoise on u road that led to a 
large city. 
"Good-morning, friend Tortoise," 
saià the Hare. "Where are you 
going to-day ?" 
"I ara going fo the river that 
flows through the city," said the 
Tortoise. 
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"That is a long wy off," sid 
the Hare, "and you are very slow. 
If you could run as fast as I can 
you would soon be there." 
"Yet I might beat you in  race 
to the river," said the Tortoise. 
" Done I" said the Hare. "Let 
us run a race and let the Fox be 
judge." 
When they were ready, the Fox 
said: " 0ne, two, three, go l" and 
away they went. The Hare was 
soon out of sight of the Tortoise. 
"That Tortoise will never catch 
me," he said, "I shall test here for 
a few minutes." So he lay down 
in the grass and fell asleep. 
The Tortoise kept on steadily 
till he came to the river. 
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When the Hure awoke from his 
nap, he could hot see the Tortoise; 
so he said: "What a slo% old fel- 
low he is! I shall go back and 
look for him;" but after going back 
some dis-f'ance he could not find 
him. Then he said to himself: "I 
think I shall run on to the river 
get a (h-ink, and wait for the Tor- 
toise." 
When the Hare came racing down 
to the river, there sat the smiling 
Tortoise waiting for him. 
"Well! Well!" said the Fox "I 
see that the race is hot always won 
by the swift." 
Eso, 

A stitch in time saves nine. 



WHAT I SHOULD DO 

IF I were  rose 
On the garden wall, 
I'd look so fair 
And grow so "tall ; 
I'd scatter perfume far and wide; 
Of all the flowers I'd be the pride. 
That's what rd do 
If I were you, 
0 little rosel 

Fair little maid, 
If I were you, 
I should alwavs try 
To be good and true. 
I'd be Che merest, sweetest child 
On vhom the sunshine ever smiled; 
That's what I'd cio 
If I were you, 
Dear little maicl [ 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT 

ON day a cat met a fox in the 
woods, low the cat knew that the 
fox had seen a good deal of the 
world, and she thought him very 
clever and wise. 
So she said: "Good-morning, 
]Ir. Fox, how are you ?" 
The proud fox looked at ber 
from head to foot and said: "How 
dare you ask me how I aml Do 
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you think you are 
What can you do ? 
tricks do you know ?" 

my equal ? 
How many 

"I know just one trick," said 
the meek car. 
"And, pray, what is that ?" 
asked the fox. 
"Well," said the cut, "I can 
climb up a trce out of the way of 
dogs, and so save mysclf." 
"Is that all ?" said the fox. 
"Why, I know  hundred tricks. 
Corne with me and I will show you 
how fo 1)atïie dogs." 
Just then a puck of hounds came 
running through the woods. The 
cat sprang up into a tree and hid 
on u high branch. The fox ran 
for his life, but the hounds soon 
cuught him. 
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"Ah, Mr. Fox," said the cat, "if 
you had known even one sale trick 
like mine, you would hot hare lost 
your lire." 

THE 8NOW-FLAKE8 
8ss the pretty snow-flakes, 
Falling from the sky; 
On the wall and house-tops, 
Soft and thick they lie. 
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On the window-ledges, 
On the branches bare, 
See how fast they gather, 
Filling all the ai'. 
Look into the garden, 
hcre the grass was green ; 
Covered by the snow-fiakes, 
hçot a blade is seen. 
how the bare, black bushes 
All look sort and white; 
Every twig snow-laden, 
hat a prctty sight. 

ONOE step and then another, 
And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 
One flake upon another, 
And the dcepest snow is laid; 
One l,rick upon another, 
And the highest wall is ruade. 
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THE BELL OF ATRI 

THE king of Atri built a tall 
tower and hung a big bell in it. 
A long rol)e hung from the bcll to 
the ground. " If any onc does you 
a wrong, ring this bell," said the 
king, "thon I shall know that soine 
one nccds help." 
Many pcoplc rang thc bell--rich 
pcople and poor pcople, big people 
and little pcopIe. But at length 
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the rope was worn off till a man 
could hardly reach it. Some per- 

son, passing by, saw ths and 
mended it with a long grape- 

vine. 

Not far from the town lived a 
faithful old horse. He had worked 
for his toaster many years, and now 
he was too old to work any more. 
This unkind man would hot feed 
him, but turncd him out on the 
street to starve. 
The poor horse wandered about 
until he saw the grape-vine. He 
was hungry and tried to eat it. 
This ruade the bell ring, and the 
king came to see who needed help. 
When he saw the starving horse, he 
sent for his toaster. 
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" This poor horse has served 3"ou 
well many years," said the king. 
"IIe is old now and eannot work. 
You must take him baek to his 
stable, and feed and eare for him 
for the rest of his lire." 
Then was the man ashamed, hut 
he led home the horse and did as 
the king had ordered. 
SNOW 

Tma is the way the snow cornes down, 
Softly, softly falling; 
So God giveth the ShOW like wool, 
Fair and white and l»eautiful. 
This is the .way the snmr cornes clown, 
Softly, softIy lidling. 

WHENE'ER a snow-flake leaves the sky, 
It turns and tms to sa3": "Good-bye, 
Good-bye, dear cloud, so cool and gray," 
Then lightly travels on its way. 



THE BRIGHT SIDE 

h- has a hopeful way,-- 
Bright and sunny Nannyl 
When I cracked the cup to-day, 
She said, in her hopeful way, 
"It's only cracked ; don't fret, I pmy." 
Sunny, cheery Nanny ! 

h'anny has a hopeful way, 
So good, and sweet, and canny; 
When I broke u cup to-day, 
She said, in ber hopeful way, 
"Well, 'twas cracked, I'm glad to say." 
Kindly, merry Nanny ! 

h-anny bas a hopeful way,-- 
Quite right, little Nanny ; 
Cups dll crack and break alway, 
Fretting doesn't mend nor pay; 
Do the best )'ou can, I say, 
Busy, loving N,my ! 
AroN Tsi 
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THE WOLF AND THE CAT 

. rOLF tan 
out of  for- 
est into  
village, n o t 
because it 
wanted to 
go there, but 
because the 
houndswere 
hunting it. 

It sw a car sitting on a gate 
post and said, in its soffest volte: 
"Thomas, my friend, tell me quick- 
ly who is the kindest man in the 
village, that I may bide in his barn 
from my foes. Do you hear the 
cry of thc dogs who are in search 
of me 
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"Run quickly and ask Mr. Smith," 
said Thomas i "he is a kind man." 
"True, said the wolf, "but I 
bave killed one oï his sheep." 
"Wcll, then, try Mr. Brown." 
"I fear he is vexed with me be- 
cause I are one of his goats." 
" Suppose you try Mr. Jones." 
" Mr. Jones! Why I carried off 
one of his calves last spring." 
"So )'ou bave done harm to all 
these people. IIow can you ex- 
pêct help from those whom you 
have injured ?" 
" Oh, here are the houndsl" said 
the trembling wolf, and it raced 
away down the streets with the 
dogs close behind. 
"Yês," said the cat, "what one 
sows he must reap." 
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THE WIND AND THE LEAVES 

"COME, little leaves," said the wind one day; 
"Corne o'er the meadows with me, and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold,-- 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold." 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soit little songs they knew. 

Dancing and flying, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were 
content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
The ShOW laid u blanket over their heads. 

GEORGE COOPER 

Whatever you do, 
Do wi/h your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 
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THE I}OG AND THE SHADOW 

j DOG» erossing a stream with a 
pie«e of meat in his mouth, saw 
his own shado  in the elear wâter. 
IIe took tle shadow be saw to be 
another dog. 
"Aht!" suid he, "I ara in luck 
this morning. I bave my ,break- 
fast in my mouth, and now l'Il 
secure my dinner, too." 
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With that he snatehed at the 
piece of meat which he saw in the 
shadow. But so far fl'om gettinff 
1 
the second piece, he dropped his 
own into the wate,,. IIe was sadly 
put out to se6"that the other dog 
had dropped his, too. 
He had to go home without his 
breakfast or dinner êither, fir his 
own piece had at once sunk to the 
bottom, hway beyond his reach. 
The greedy dog" had grasl»ed at too 
nluch and had lost what he had. 

.EsoP 

LOOK UP AND TRY 

TIIrE little birdies u 1) in a tree 
Corne but of the nest to fly. 
They all look up, and they all h,ok down, 
And thcy chiq), "We are far too shy." 
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Three little l»irdies shake their heads, 
hen the old bird says, "Now try." 
Thcy all hop back, and they all sit down, 
And they chiq», "We are far too high." 
"Three little birdies, silly things, 
Stay ihere, tnd you all vill die!" 
Off flics thc old bird, and shakes ber wings, 
And says to them all," Bye-bye." 

Three little birdies hop from the nest 
And chiq), "Now we all must try; 
Out we must go to gct nice fat worms, -  
For none of us wihes to die." 
Three littlê birdies won't look down, 
They all look up at the sky, 
Off they all go, the three in u row,  
And now thev all can fly. 
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HOW THE PONY WAS 8HOD 

THERE was once 3 boy who owned 
a little gray pony. Every morning 
the boy would jump on his pony 
and ride away clippety, clippety, 
ciap! 
As he rode to town one day, he 
heard something fhll with a clang 
on a stone in the road. He looked 
back and saw a horse-shoe. Down 
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he leaped and looked at his pony's 
feet. Then he cried: 

"What shall I do ? What shall I do ? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe!" 
He ruade hastc to go to the 
blacksmith and when he saw him 
he told him his trouble. But the 
blacksmith said: 
"How can I shoe your pony's feet 
Without some coal the iron fo heat ?" 

The boy was downcast when he 
heard this. He left the pony in 
the smith's shop and went out to 
buy coal. He met a fariner coin- 
ing to town and told him his 
trouble. The fariner said: 

" I have bushels of cora and hay and 
wheat, 
Something for you and your pony to eat; 
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But I have no coal the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe your 
pony's feet." 

The boy turncd away very sad. 
Just then an old woman came down 
the road, driving a flock of geese. 
He told her all about his trouble, 
and she laughed till her geese 
began to cackle. Then she said: 

"If you would know where the coal is 
found, 
You must go to the miner vho works in 
the groun&" 

He tan to the miner who had 
lumps of bluck coal ready. He 
took these in baste to the black- 
smith who lit u great, red tire. 
Then the smith beat out a fine, 
new shoe, with a cling and a clang. 
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IIe put it on thc pony's foot with a 
tap and a rap, and away rode the 
boy--clippety, clipl)ety, clapl 

MY LITTLE DOLL 

I oxc had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettie.t doll in the rorld ; 
:Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hah" was so charmingly curled, 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day, 
And I eried for her more than a week, dears, 
But I never eould find where she lay. 

I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled: 
Yet for old sakes' sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
CJs Kuesnz'z 
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LUCY OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 

Lucxr was u little girl who lived 
alone with her father in u light- 
house on u rocky island far out in 
the seu. 
It was her father's work to take 
care of the large lam l) in the light- 
bouse und at night to keep it always 
burning. The sailors who passed 
thut wuy on the seu were thus able 
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to steer their ships away from the 
rocks near by. 
Lucy did hot go to school be- 
cause she lived so far away from 
the schools on the mainland; but 
ber ïather taught ber nmny things. 
She went out on bright days and 
played in the sand. She was fond 
oï the l>retty shells and stones 
which she ïodnd there, and was as 
happy as ay little girl can be. 
Every nig'ht at sundown Lucy 
followed her father when he went 
up the many stel,s which led to the 
laml> in the lighthouse tower; and 
site watched him as he lighted the 
lamp and talked to him of the 
sailors who mig-ht be saved by it. 
One dav her father said to ber: 
"They bave brought us no food 
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this week, and I must go to land in 
my boat to buy some. I will be 
back ])efore dark." 
Lucy wutched his little boat till 
it was only a speck on the water; 
then it pussed out of sight. She 
ws  brave girl and hd no fear of 
being alone. 
Soon a black cloud came up, and 
then mny clouds, and the sun was 
hidden. Rain began to full in gret 
drops, and Lucy took shelter in the 
lighthouse. 
The storm was very wild, and 
the sc was very rough. From the 
window Lucy watched the giaut 
waves. She knew hèr father could 
hot corne home in his little boat 
until the storm was over. 
Soon night came on, and it was 
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very dark, and her father was not 
there to light the big lalnp. Oh! if 
she could only light it, to show the 
way to ber father and to the pass- 
ing ships ! 
Although Luey was  brare girl, 
she was loncly now and longed for 
her father. She e|imbed the stairs 
and tricd to lig'ht the lamp as she 
had many rimes seen her father 
light it. 
8he was too sho fo reaeh the 
light. So she went down the stairs, 
and step by step carried up  chir 
and placed it under the lamp. 
She mounted the chair and was 
glad to find that she could now 
reach high enough. She struck a 
match, for it was an oil lamp, and 
at once  great light shone out ri'oto 
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the big lamp over the sea and to- 
ward the shore. 
The storm soon ccascd, and the 
great wavcs wcnt down. Lucy was 
sure hcr father would soon corne 
home. 
By this timc she was so tired that 
she could hot kee l) avake, and she 
lay down on , rug" ncar the lam l) 
and fcll sound aslecp. 
An hour or two afterwards ber 
fathcr rcturned, ran u l) the stairs as 
fast as ho could, ,nd saw the ])rave 
girl lying" therc aslcep; and the 
lighthouse lam l) was burning bright. 
Nevcr was there  fathcr more 
proud and hapl)y. 
ADPTED 

Good to begin well; 
Better to end well. 
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IF 

IF I were a bird with a dear little nest, 
I should always be going for flights, 
I'd fly to the hYorth and the South and the 
West, 
And see all the wonderful sights. 
I'd perch on the point of the very tall 
spires, 
And race with the insects and bees, 
And there would be parties on telegraph 
wirs 
And school st the top of the trees. 
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If I were a faiT and lived in a flower, 
What fun, oh, what fun it would bel 
I'm ccoEain I nevcr should slecp for an hour, 
And I'd always bave honey for tea. 
And never a stocking or shoe would I wear, 
lTor ever a hat on my hcad, 
And no one would tcll me fo tidy my hair, 
And no one would scnd me to bed. 

If I were a duchess in satin and pearls, 
rd cm-tscy like this and like this; 
I'd graciously smile at the lords and the earls, 
And give thcm my fingers to kiss. 
And mother should dress all in silver and 
pink, 
And daddy in silver and green, 
And off we slmuld go in a coach, only think, 
To live with thc King and the Queen! 

ROSE FYLEMh 1 

To tbink kindly is good, 
To speak kindly is better, 
To act kindly is best. 



THE SPIDER A_ND THE FLY 

'« "WILL yOll walk into my partout?" 
Said the Spider to the Fly; 
"'Tis the prettiest little parlour 
That ever you did spy. 

"The way into my parlour 
Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things 
To show when you are there." 

"Oh no, no," said the little Fly, 
"To ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne'er corne down again." 

" I'm sure vou must be wea, dear, 
With soaring up so high; 
Yill you rest upon my little bed ?" 
Said the Spider to the Fly. 

"There are pretty curtains drawn amund; 
The sheets are fine-and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, 
l'll snugly tuck you in." 
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"Oh no, no," said the little Fly, 
"For l've often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, 
Who sleep upon your bed." 

"Sweet creature I » said the Spider, 
"You're witty and you're wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wingsl 
How brilliant are your eyesI 

"I have a little looking-glass 
Upon my parlour sheh'; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 
You shall behold yom'selt:" 

"I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 
"For what you're pleased to say, 
And, bidding you good-morning now, 
l'll call another day." 

The Spider turned round and 

went into his den. He knew the 
silly little Fly would soon come 
back to hear him say flattering 
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words about her, and she did. 
Then he caught her and 
--dragged ber up his winding stair, 
Into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour-- 
But she ne'er came out again. 
]IARY lïOWITT 
(Adapted) 

THE HONEST WO(SDMAN 

A WOODMA , who 
was cutting wood on 
the banks of  river, 

let his axe fall into 
the water. He at 
once began to pray 
to the gods to find 
it for him. 

lIercury appeared 

and 

asked him what was the 

matter. 
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"I have lost my axe," said he. 
When Mercury heard this, he 
dived into the water and brought 
up a golden axe. 
"Is this your axe ?" said Mer- 
cury. 
"It is not," said the man. 
Next time Mercury brought up 
a silver one. "Is this one yours?" 
"No," said the woodman again. 
The third time Mercury brought 
up an iron one, which the man said 
was his, as soon as he saw it. 
"It is yours," said Mercury, "and 
for your honesty I shall give you 
the other two, also." 

Do not judge a thing by its size. 
Sometimes little things are better 
than big things. 
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TIKE PAINBOW 

Two Utile clouds one summer's day 
-ent flying through the sky; 
Thêy went so ïast they bumped their 
heads, 
And both began to er3'. 
Old Father Sun lookêd out, and said: 
"Oh ! never mind, my dears, 
In send mv little fahr lblk 
To dlT yom" falling tears." 
One fail T came in violet, 
d one in indigo; 
In Mue, green, yellow, orange, red-- 
They ruade a prêtty row. 
They wiped the eloud-tears all away, 
And then, from out the sky, 
UI«,n a line the stmbeams ruade, 
Thev hung their gowns to 

wrath 
an'er. 

sort answer 
but grievous 

turneth awav 
words stir up 
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THE FIELD 5IOUSE AND THE TOWN 
MOUSE 

J_ YOUNG 
Field Mousc 
had  fricnd 
who livcd 
in  house 
in the town. 
Now the 
Town Mouse 
was asked 

the Field Mouse to dine with him. 
So one morning he went out to the 
country to visit his friend. A,t 
noon they sat down to a meal of 
dry corn and wheat. It was the 
})est food that the Field Mouse 

could get. 



"Do you know, my friend," said 
the Town Mouse, "that you live a 
mere ant's life out here ? Are you 
content to live on corn and wheat 
for the test of your life ? Why, af 
home I have all kinds of good 
things. Corne with me to town 
and enjoy them." 
" I shall be very glad fo go with 
you," said the Field Mouse, so the 
two set off for town. It was night 
vhcn thcy got to thc fine house in 
which the Town Mousc livcd. 
Thcy soon sat down to a meal of 
chcese and crcam and bread and 
h«ney. 
"You are right," said the Field 
]Iouse, "it is much botter to live 
hcrc than in the countff." 
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' Just then u big cat cume into 
"the pantry. "Run," suid the Town 
Mouse, and they hid in a holc. 
Whcn the cat lcft the room, th(y 
came out to finish thcir total; but 
bcfore thcy could gct to the table 
u big dog jumpcd in. "Run for 
your life," said the Town Mouse, 
and they hid again in a hole. 
Then the Ficld Mouse said: "Do 
as you like, my fricnd, eat all you 
want, have your fill of good things, 
but you must be in fear of your 
lire evcry day. I will go back to 
the country where I hure simple 
food, but where, at lcast, I cun eut 
it in peuce." 
So he said good-bye to his town 
friend and ran back fo the country 
as ïast as he could. 
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CHERRIES 

UNDER the tree the faer said, 
Smiling and shaking his wise old head: 
" Cherries are ripe ! but then, you know, 
There's the grass to be cut and the corn to 
hoe ; 
We can gather the cherries any day, 
But when the sun shines we must make our 
hay; 
To-night, when the work bas all been done, 
We'll muster the boys, for t:ruit and ïun." 

Up on the tree a robin said, 
Perking and shaking his saucy head- 
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"Cherries are ripel and so to-day 
Vie'Il gather them while you make the hay; 
For we are the boys with no corn to hoc, 
No cows to milk, and no grass to mow." 
At night the fariner said : "Here's u trick 
These roguish robins have had their pick." 
F. E. VEATIERLE" 

THE FOUR PEACHES 

ONCE upon a time four brothers 
lived together. They were rich 
and happy. But one day a great 
storm swept over the land, and 

their barns and 
down, and their cattle 
Now, in that land, 

houses were blown 
killed. 
thcre lived a 

very wise man, and the brothers 
went to him and told him of 
their hard luck. He had pity on 
them and gave each of them a 
wonderful peach. 
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"Put your peach on your head," 
he said to each, "and go your way. 
'here the pcach falls, there dig, 
and what your spade uncovers, that 
take and be glad." So they went 
out together. 
When they had gone a rafle, 
one peach fell to the ground. Its 
owner dug and round Copper. 
" Good! " said he to his brothers- 
"stay with me and share in my 
luck." But they thought they 
could do better, and went on. 
In a short rime the second man's 
l»each fell, and he dug and round 
Silver. "Better still!" said he ; 
" stay with me, brothers, and share 
my fortune." But they thought 
they might do better, and went on. 
Soon the third man's peach fell, 
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and he dug and round Gold. 
"Best of ail!" cried he. "Bro- 
ther, stay herc, take half my for- 
tune, and be glad with me." But 
the fourth man thought he might 
find Diamonds, and went on. 
Well, after a long walk, his 
peach fell, and, aftcr much digg.ing, 
he found Iron. IIe was sad. He 
did hot know which was of greater 
use, Diamonds or Iron. Do you ? 

THERE are no fai T folks that ride 
About the world at night, 
And give you rings and other things, 
To pay for doing 14ght; 
But, if you do to others what 
]%u'd have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 
Of story-books were true. 
ALICE CARY 
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GRAY AND WHITE 

T. was once a rab- 
bit with sflver fur : 
lier little gray neigh- 
bours looked up to 
ber, 
Till she thought with 
pridê in the moon-lit 
"The reason I'm white 
is because I'm good." 

" Oh what shall I do?" cried a tiny mole; 
"A_ fairv has tumbled into a hole: 
lt's full of water and crawling things, 
And she can't get out, for she's hurt her 
wings. 

"I did my best to catch hold of her hair, 
But my arms are so short, and she's still in 
there, 
Oh! darling white rabbit, your urms are long, 
You say you are good, and I know you are 
strong." 
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"Don't tell me about it," the rabbit said,-- 
She shut up ber eyesand ber ears grew 
red ;-- 
"There's lots of mudand it's sure fo stick, 
Because my hair is so long and thick." 

" Oh dear[ oh dearI" sobbed the poor little 
mole, 
"Who will help the fairy out of the hole ?" 
A common gray rabbit popped up from the 
gorse, 
"I'm not very strong, but l'I1 try, of course." 

l:[is little tail bobbed as he waded in, 
The muddy water came up to his chin, 
But he caught the fairy tight by the hand 
And sent ber off safe into Fairy-la'nd. 

But she kissed him first on his muddy nose, 
Shc kissed his face, and his little wet toes, 
And when the day dawned, in the early light 
That little gray rabbit was shining white. 

HONOtrR thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may bc long in the land. 



TI=IE LITTLE GRAY KITTEN 

Oh'CE upon u rime there wus u 
little gray kitten who hud wun- 
dered far away from home. 
At first she liked all the strunge 
sights she saw, but by and by she 
begun fo ïeel very homesick, and 
wished she were once more cuddled 
up with ber brothers and sisters. 
Now the only word thut this 
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little gray kitten knew was "Mew!" 
So when she was lonely, she would 
say "Mew!" When she was hun- 
gry, she would say "Mew!" When 
she was cold or tired, glad or sad, 
it was always "Mew !" 
At home they knew what she 
meant when she said "[ew!" but 
out in the wide, wide world nobody 
seemed to know. 
Wandering along the street, she 
came upon , little squirming earth- 
worm. "3[ew ?" said she, meaning 
Where is my home ?" 
The earthworm, however, did hot 
notice the little gray kitten but 
cra_wled away across the street. 
Next, the little gmy kitten met 
a butterfly on the top of a dande- 
lion. "Mew ?" said the little gray 
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kitten, meaning "Can you tell me 
where mv home is?" 
But the butterfly did hot say 
anything" and flew away. 
The little gray kitten walked on, 
and then she spied a robin on a 
stone wall near by. "SIew?" said 
the little gray kitten meaning 
"Where îs mv home ?" 
But the robin, cocking his head 
to one side, answered, "Chirp, 
chirp!" Then spreading his wings, 
he flew awav. 
The little gray kitten ïelt very 
sad indeed, but running along, she 
came up to a big black dog. "Mew, 
mew?" said the little gray kitten, 
meaning "Oh, can you tell me 
where my home is?" 
But the big black dog shook his 
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rail and barked, "Bow-wow, bow- 
wow, bow-wow!" so loudly that the 
little gray kitten ran away from 
him as fast as she could go. 
The little gray kitte was very 
tired, but she still tan on and soon 
met a big red cow. "Me% mew?" 
said the little gray kitten meaning 
"Whre is my home ?" 
The big red cow, however, hardly 
looking af the little kitten, stretched 
out ber big head and shouted "Moo 
moo-oo [" This frightened the little 
gray kitten so much that she jumped 
over a fence and right into the mid- 
dle of a fiower-l)ed. 
There she caught sight of a little 
girl running up to ber with such a 
sweet smile on her face that the 
little gray kitten ran to her and 
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said once more, "[ew, mew?" 
meaning "Do you know where my 
home is ?" 
"Oh, you dear fluffy gray ball," 
said the smiling little girl, catching 
the kitten up in her arms. "I'm 
goin.g-o take you right home to 
lire with me." 
The little girl was the only one 
who had mderstood, and the little 
gray kitteu purred softly. She was 
happy, for she had found u home 
at last. 

]..Y LAWRENCE TU8NBULL 

K:ind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
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THREE BUGS 

TIIIEE little bugs iii t basket, 
And hardly room for two! 
And one was yellow, and one was black, 
And one like me or you. 
The space was small, no doubt, lbr all; 
But what sbould three bugs do ? 

Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs tbr tu'o; 
And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you; 
So the strong ones said : "We will eat 
this bread, 
And that is what we'll do.t" 
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Three little bugs in a basket, 
And the beds but two would hold; 
So they all three fell to quarrelling,-- 
The vhite and the black and gold; 
And two of the bugs got-under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold! 

So he that was left in the basket, 
Without u cramb to chew, 
Or u thread to wrap himself about, 
When the wind across him blew, 
Pulled one of the rugs from one of the 
l»ugs, 
And so the quarrel grew! 

And so there was war in the basket, 
Ah, pity 'tis, 'ris true! 
But he that was frozen and starved at 
last 
A strenh from his weakness drew, 
And pulled the rugs from both Of the 
bugs, 
And killed and ate them,too! 
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Now when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold, 
It seems to me they had better agree,-- 
The white and the black and the gold, 
And share vhat comes of the beds and 
the crumbs, 
And leave no bug in the cold. 
ALIOE CAR 

THE FROG PRINCE 

I the 
far-off days 
there lived 
a young 
princess so 
beautiful 
that even 
the sun, 
which sees 
a great 
many things, 

had 

never seen her 
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equal. When she was dull, she 
played with a golden ball, tossing 
it and catching it. 
One day, as she sa playing near 
a deep well ber ball rolled into it. 
At this she })egun to cry and sob 
and was vcry unhappy. 
Just then u frog put his head 
out of the watcr and said: "Whut 
ails you?" The princess told him. 
"What will you give me if I 
bring your ball up to you?" said 
the frog. 
"nything you muy ask," replied 
the princess. 
"If you will love me, and let me 
sit by you at your own table, and 
eat off your little golden plate, and 
be your friend---if you promise this 
--I will dire for your ball," said he. 
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"Oh, yes," said she, "I promise 
all you ask, only bring back my 
ball." 
No sooner had the frog brought 
back the ball than the princess 
picked it up and ran away with if 
to the palace, leaving the frog 
behind. 
Next day, as the king and his 
ïamily sat at dinner, a knock was 
heard at the door,and a voice said: 

"Princess, youngest princess ! 
Open the door for me! 
Have you forgotten what befell 
Yesterday by the side of the well?" 

The princess told her father who 
it was and what she had promised. 
Then said the king: "You must do 
what you said you would. Go and 
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let him in." She did so and the 
frog hopped along to the table. 
"Lift me up," said the frog, 
"and put me on the table." But 
she would hot until ber father bade 
ber doit. "Now, push your little 
golden plate nearer fo me that we 
may eat together." 
When she refused, because she 
was afi'aid of the fi'og, her father 
said" "You ought hot to feel so 
toward one who hclped you when 
you were in trouble. What you 
bave promised .)'ou nmst do." 
So she moved her little golden 
plate nearer to him, and they ate 
together. When she had d6ne her 
dinner, she began to feel less aïraid 
of the ïrog, and in the afternoon 
she played with him for some time. 
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Next morning the strangest thing 
had happened. The frog was no- 
where to be see.n, but at the top 
of the stairs she round  charming 
young prince waiting for her. He 
told hcr how he had been changed 
into a frog by  wicked fairy and 
shut up in the well, and that no 
one but the most beautiful princess 
who would make  frieud of him 
could change him back again. 

THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE 
TERE'S a queer little house, and it stands 
in the sun. 
'-hen the good mother calls, the children 
all run. 
hile under her roof they are cosy and 
W0.1'm 
Though the cold wind may whistle and 
bluster and storm. 
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In the daytime thisqueer little house moves 
away, 
And the children run after it, happy and 
gay;  
:Bu i cornes back a night, and the chi]dren 
are fed 
And tucked up to sleep in u soft feather-bed. 

This queer little house has no windows nor 
doors-- 
The roof bas no shingles, the rooms have no 
floors 
No fimplaces, chimneys, nor stoves ean you 
see, 
]-et the children are cosy and warm as can 
be. 

The story of this funny house is all true; 
I have seen it myself, and I think you have. 
too. 
You can see it to-day, if you watch the old 
hen, 
When ber downy wings cover ber chickens 
again. 
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LITTLE THINGS 

Two men werc at work one day in 
a shipyard. Thcy were hewing a 
piece of tituber to put into k-ship. 
It was a small piecc and hot worth 
much. As they eut off the chips, 
they found  worm, a little worm 
about hall an inch long, in the 
"This wood is wormy," said one; 
"shall we l»ut it in ?" 
"I don't know: yes, I think it 
may go in" it will never be seen, 
of course." 
"Yes; but there may be other 
worms in it, and these l,my increase 
and injure the ship." 
"No, I think hot. To be sure 
the wood is not worth much; but 
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I do not wish to lose it. Corne, 
never mind ihc worm, we have 
seen but ont; put .it in." 
So thc wormy piece of wood was 
put in. The shi l) was ruade, and 
she lookcd very noble, indced. 
She went io sca, and for a number 
of years did welh But it was 
round, on a distant voyage, that 
shc grew weak and rotten. Her 
timbers vcre round to bc much 
eaten by worms. The captain 
tried to get ber home, but she 
sprang a leak. She filled with 
watcr and soon after sank, with 
most of the crew and ail the 
goods on board. 
You see that a fine ship and 
many lires may be lost through a 
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little worml And how much evil 
may a mn do when he does  
small wrong, as he did who put 
the wonny tituber into the ship! 

ALICE 

Dx,\'cI'( on the hilltops, 
Singing in the vallcys, 
Laughing with the cchoes, 
Merry ]ittle Alice. 

Playing games with lambkins 
In the flowefing valleys, 
Gathering pretty posies, 
Helpful little Aliee. 

If her father's cottage 
Turned into a palace, 
And he owned the hilltops 
And the flowering valleys, 
She'd be none the happier, 
ttal)py little Alice. 
CtRISTI. ROSS.TT 



THE FOX AND THE I-IEN 

A HUNGR'; fOX WaS one day looking 
for a poultry-yard. As he was 
passing" a farlnhouse, he saw a hen 
and some chickens which had gone 
up into a tree for the night. He 
drew near and invited them to 
corne down and rejoice with him 
on account of the fact that peace 
had been ruade among the animais. 
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The hen said she was glad ot' it, 
but thut she did hot intend to corne 
down before the next morning. 
"But," said she, "I ste two dogs 
coming; I bave no doubt they will 
be glad to cclcbrate with you thc 
mak!ng of peace." 
Just then the fox remembered 
that ho had business elsewhcre, anal, 
bidding the hen good-bye, began 
to run. 
"Why do you run ?" said the 
hem "If the animals hure ruade a 
peace, the dogs will hot hurt you. 
I know them; they are good, honest 
dogs, und would hot harm any 
«Ah," said the fox, "I leur they 
hure hot yet heard the news." 
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SPRING WAKING 

SNOWDROP lay in the sweet, 
dark ground, 
"Corne out," said the Sun, 
"COnle ou[; !  
But she lay quite still 
and she heard no 
, sound ; 
"Asleep," said the Sun, 
"no doubt ! " 

The Snowdrop heard, for she raised her head, 
"Look spry," said the Sun, "look spry !" 
"It's wmn," said the Snowdrop, "hem in 
bed." 
"Oh, fie!" said the Sun, "oh, fie[" 

" You call too soon, Mr. Sun, you do!" 
"No, no," said the Sun, "oh, no[" 
"There's something above and I can't see 
through." 
" It's SHOW," said the Stm, "just SHOW." 
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"But I say, Mr. Stm, are the Robins here?" 
"Maybe," said the Sun, "muybe." 
"There wasn't a bird when you called last 
year." 
"Corne out," suid the Sun, "and see!" 

The Snowdrop sighed, for she likel ber nap, 
And there wasn't  bird in sight, 
But she popped out of bed in ber white 
night-cap; 
"That's right," said the Sun, "that's 
right !" 

And, soon as that small night-cap was seen, 
A Robin began to sing, 
The air grew warm, and the grass tm'ned 
green. 
"'Tis spring!" laughed the Sun, "'ris 
spr/ng !" 
ISABEL ECCLESTONE 

It was only u sunny smile, 
And little it cost in the giving, 
But it scattered the night, 
Like the morning light, 
And ruade the day worth living. 
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THE PIED PIPER 

MANY years ago the little town of 
Hamelin was overrun with rats-- 
big. tierce rats. 

They fought the dogs and lled the cats 
And bit the babies in the cradles 
And are the cheeses out of the rats 
And ruade nests inide men's Sunday bats. 

Every one tried to think of 
some plan by which the rats could 
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be driven out. When many plans 
had failed, the people came to the 
town-hall to tcll the Mayor that he 
nlust do somcthing. 
The Mayor said he would give 
anything he had to the man who 
would rid the town of these rats. 
As he was spcaking, u knock was 
heard at the door. 

"Bless us I" cried the Mayor, "Vhat's 
that ? 
An)oEhing like the sotmd of a rat 
Makes my heart go pitapat! " 

The door opened and in came 
man vhom no one there had ever 
seen before. He wore a longcoat, 
hall of yellow and half of red, and 
carried a pipe or flute. 
"Who are you?" said the Mayor. 
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"I ara callcd the Pied Piper," 
said the stranger, "and I can rid 
your town of rats." 
"I will give you a thousand 
pieces of gold if you will do so," 
said the Iayor. 
Thc Piper went into the street 
and began to play a tune. In a 
ïew minutes 

--out of the bouses the rats came 
tumbling-- 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawnv 
rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats, 

and followed the Piper, dancing to 
his music. He led them to the 
river and into it they went, and ail 
were drowned. 
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When the Piper came back for 
his fee, the Mayor gave him only 
fifty pieces. 
"Give me the money you prom- 
ised or you will be sorry," said the 
Piper. 
" The rats are all dead," said the 
Mayor. 
Then the Piper went out into 
the street and began to play a 
sweeter tune than |)clore. 

Out came the children nning : 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and itaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

The Piper went down the street 
and out into the field. The chil- 
dren ran after him, skipping and 
singing. When they came to the 
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mountain, a door opened and in 
they all marched, and then the door 
closed for over. 
The Mayor sent nlen north and 
south, east and west, to find the 
Piper. "Tell him," said he, "that 
I will give him all the money in 
Hamelin if he will bring our chil- 
dren back." But no one has ever 
seen Piper or children since. 

SOXG OF THE FAIRIES 

]Y the moon we sport and play; 
With the night begins our day; 
As we dance the dew doth fall; 
Tp it, little urchins all! 
Lightly as the wingèd bee, 
Two by two, and three by thme, 
And about go we, and about go we! 
JoaN 
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THE BABY SWALLOW 

ON a belfry turret's 
Weathcr-beaten breast, 
Lo! a Baby Swallow 
Perches on his nest. 

"Courage ! " says the 
Mother, 
"Spread out either wing, 
Spread it quite out in the 
wind, 

And then forward spring." 

Baby Swallow pauses; 
"0 how deep ! " he cries,- 
" And my wings are far too small !--" 
Mother-Bird replies : 

"When, from off our house-top, 
First myself I threw, 
The good God--He carried me, 
Quite as small as you." 
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Baby Swallow lightly 
Spreads out both his wings, 
Spreads them quite out in the wind, 
And then forward springs. 
0 surprise !--he's flying ! 
Nothing more he fears; 
lound about the ehurch he goes, 
And how well he steers! 
Mother-Bird leside him, 
Singing full and strong, 
To the God who carried bim, 
A_ll her swallow-song. 
From the French of RXIEtT 

busy spider made a web 
Of thread so very fine, 
Your little fingers scarce could feel 
The tiny slender fine. 
lound-about, and round-about, 
And round-about it spun, 
Straight across and back aga[n, 
Until the web was dono. 
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THE LITTLE ACORN 

IT was a little acorn 
that hung on the 
bough of a tree. 
It had a tender 
green cup and a 
beautifully carved 

saucer to hold it. 
The mother oak fed it with sweet 
sa l) every day, the birds sang good- 
night songs above it, and the wind 
rocked it gently to and fro. The 
oak leaves ruade a sort, green shade 
above it, so that the sun might hot 
shine too warmly on its green coe'er. 
It was as happy as an acorn could 
be. 
There were many other acorns 
on the tree, and the mother tree, 
through ber wind voices whispered 
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loving words to ail her babies. 
The summer days were so bright 
and pleasaut that the acorn never 
thought of anything but sunshine 
and a shower uow and then to wash 
away the dust. 
But summer ended, and the au- 
tumn days came. The green cup 
of the aeorn turned to a brown eup, 
and it was well that it grêw stitïir 
and harder, tbr the eold winds began 
to blow. 
The leaves turned fram green to 
golden brown, and some of them 
were whiskêd away by the rough 
wind. The little acorn began to 
tieel tneasy. 
"Isn't it always summer ? " it 
asked. 
"Oh, no," whispered the mother 
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oak. "The cold d.ys COlne, and the 
lea-ves must full, and the acorns, too. 
I must soon lose my babies." 
"Oh, but I could never leave 
this kind bough," said the frightened 
acorn. "I should be lost and for- 
gotten if I were fo fall." 
So it tried to cling all the closer 
to ifs bough; but at last it was alone 
there. The leaves were blown 
awa.y, and some of them had ruade 
u blanket for the brown acorns lying 
on the ground. 
One night the tree whispered a 
message fo thc lonely acorn. "This 
tree is your hoirie only for  time. 
This is hot your real lire. Yotr 
browli shell is only the cover for a 
living- plunt, which can never be set 
free until the hum shell drol)s away. 
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This will happen after you are 
buried in the ground nd the spring 
calls you. 
"So, let go, little acorn, nd fall 
to the ground, and some day you 
will wake to  new and glolious 
life." 
The ,-tcorn listened nd believed, 
for was hot the tree its mother? It 
b,-tde her good-bye, and, loosening 
its hold, dropped to the ground. 
Then, indeed, it seemed as if the 
acorn were lost. Tha night a high 
wind blew and covered it deep under 
u heap of oak leaves. 
The next day  cold rain washed 
the leaves closer together, ,-tnd trick- 
ling water i?om the hillside covered 
them with earth. The corn was 
buried. 
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"But I shall wake again," it said; 
and it fell asleep. The winter was 
cold; but the fi'ost fairies wove a 
soft white show blanket to cover 
the acorn and to keep it warm. 
If you had walked .through the 
woods that winter, you would have 
said that the acorn was gone. But 
spring came and called to all the 
sleeping things underground to 
waken and corne forth. 
The acorn heard and tried to 
move, but the brown shell held it 
fast. Some raindrol)s trickled 
through the ground to moisten the 
shell; and one day the pushing life 
within it set it free. 
The brown shell was of no more 
use and was lost in the g-round, but 
the young plant lived. It heard 
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voices of birds calling it Ul»wards. It 
must grow. "A new and glorious 
lifeI" the mother oak had said. 

"I must rise," said the young 
p|aat; aad up it came, Ul into 
the worhl of sunshine and beautv. 
It looked around. It saw the green 
moss in the woods; it herd the 
singing brook. 



"Now I know thut I shull live 
and grow," said the little plunt. 
"Yes," rustled the mother ouk, 
"you are now a young oak tree. 
TJais is your real life." 
And the little oak tree was glad 
and stretched higher and higher 
toward the sun. 

LucY WHEELOCK 

THE DANDELION 
T[IErE WaS a pretty dandelion, 
ïth lovely, fluffy hair, 
That glistencd in thc smshine 
And in the summer air. 
But oh! this pretty dandelion 
Soon grcw quite ohl and gray; 
And, sad to tell, her charming hair 
Blew many toiles away. 
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THE SEED AND THE STONE 

i_ TIN¥ seed lay asleep in the 
ground. The cold winter had gone, 
and spring had corne. 
The sort rain fell, and the su'n 
shone bright. The earth was warm 
and damp. 
The little seed woke up. "Dear 
me," it said, "what a nice sleep I 
have had! I must begin to grow 
now." 
A little stone lay at its side. 
"Grow?" said the stone; "what do 
you mean? Inever grow." 
«That is a pity," said the seed. 
"I was put here to sleep and then 
to grow. Just wait, and you will 
see. 
First the seed began to swell. 
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Ifs coat was soon too small for it 
and split right down the back. 
"Poor thing, you will break up 
and die," said the stone. "No, no!" 
was the reply. "I ara only growing." 
Then the seed pushed a tiny 
white foot down into the soft earth. 
"There is my foot," it said. "That 
will hold me firm while I grow." 
Next, it pushed its head up above 
the ground. Its old eoat fell off, 
and two tiny, green leaves came out. 
"Now I ean see the sun, and I 
breathe the sweet air and I feel the 
cool tain," said the seed. "I ara 
growing every day; I shall soon be 
a big plant." 
"Dear me, this is very odd," said 
the stone. "I never knew that 
things eould grow like this." 
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"Good-bye, my ii'iend,"said the 
seed, which was now a little plant. 
"I will grow ever so hi,'h yet. By- 
and-ly I shall lhl'ow down seeds of 
ny own 1;eside )'ou. Tell them to 
go lo sleep till the spring cornes, 
and then they too will grow." 

THE LAUGHING BROOK 
"Wh+ do you laugh, little brook, little brook, 
And whv so dimpled and gay ? 
What did vou hear as you came through the 
wood, 
And what did you see on the way ?" 
"Sueh tire as l've had! I saw in the wood 
The violets opening their eyes, 
The little titans straightening out their eurls, 
And Jaek-in-the-Pulpit fise. 
Thé sunl)eams, in passing, threw me a ldss; 
The bréezes whipel'ed to me; 
And the tiny pelddcs tiekled me so 
I couhln't hclp laughing, you see." 
ELtZXB.Tt SCANEBUIr 
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THE STORY OF MOSES 

 ONCE there lived in E,-_.'ypt  king 
named Pharaob, wlao ruade a wick- 
ed law. By this law all I[ebrew boys, 
as soon as they were born, had to 
be cast into the river. 
One poor mother, to save her 
little sol, laid him for three montbs. 
But when she could bide him no 
longer, she put him in a small bas- 
ket, ruade of bulrushes covere,l with 
pitch. çhea she placed the basket 
among the rushes by the side of 
the river. 
And the daughter of the king 
came down to the river to bathe. 
When she saw the basket, she sent 
her maid to fetch it. She round in- 
side the basket a little babe erying. 
She took pity on the child ad said: 
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"This is one of tlle IIebrew children." 
So she selt fi»r a nurse, and the little 
child's mother wa.s brought to ber. 
And the king's daughter sid to 
the Hebrew woman: "Take this 
child away and uurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages." So the 
child's mother took him and nursed 
him. 
When the ehild grew up, he was 
taken to the kiug's daughter, and he 
beeame her son. he ealled him 
[oses, because, as she said: "I 'ew 
him out of the water." 
When Ioses was grown up, and 
n new king ruled over Egypt, God 
chose Ioses to lead the Hebrews 
out of Egypt, for they were very 
cruelly treated there. But the king 
did hot want fo let them go. So Ggd 
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gave Moses and Aaron, his brother, 
the pover to do many wonders in 
the land of Egypt and to smite the 
people ofEgypt with many plagues. 
At last, after many days, the king 
of Egypt let the Hebrew peol)le go. 
But as soon as they had gone., the 
king collected a great army and 
followed them, in ordcr to destroy 

them. 
And the Hebrews were much 
afraid when they saw the king's 

army behind them. But Ioses said 
unto his people: "Fear not, stand 
still; the Lord shall fight for you." 
Then God caused the waters of 
the Red Sea, which was in front of 
them, to divide; and they went on 
dry ground through the midst of 
the sea; and "the waters were a wall 
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unto them on their right hand and 
on their leff." " 
When the people of Egypt also 
tried to cross, Moses stretched forth. 
his hand over the se,% ,nd the waters 
eovered thcm and drowned them all. 
Thus the Lord that day saved the 
"Children of Israel", as the Itebrews 
were called, and destroyed the 
people of Egypt. 

SPRING 

THE aldcr by the river 
,Shakes out her I,,,wdery curls; 
The willow 1,uds iii silver 
For little boys and girls. 

The little birds flv over, 
And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tcll the happy childrcn 
That once again 'tis Spring. 
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The gay green grass cornes creeping 
So soft beneath thcir feet. 
The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and swcet. 

And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 
The dandclions shinc. 

And just as many daisies 
As thcir soft hands tan hold, 
The little ones may gather, 
Ail fair in white and gold. 

Here blows the warm red clover, 
Thcre peeps the violet bluc; 
0 happy little children! 
God ruade them all for you. 
CELLe. THAXTER 

Back of the bread is the snowy flo||r; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 
Back of the mill are the wheat and the 
shower, 
The sun and the Father's will. 
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THE REASON WHY 

"WE I was at the party," 
Said Bctty (aged just four), 
"A little girl fell off her chair, 
Right down upon the floor; 
And all the other little girls 
Began to laugh, but me--- 
I didn't laugh a little bit," 
Said Bctty, grave and wee. 
"Why not?" her mother asked her. 
Full of delight fo find 
That Betty--bless ber little heart !-- 
Had becn so sweetly kind. 
"qay didn't .yo laugh, darling ? 
Or don't you like to tell?" 
"I didn!t laugh," said Betty, 
"'Cause I'm the girl that fcll!" 
] E. BRADLE 

HealoES, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys; 
And don't forget that two are these: 
"I thank you, sir," and "If you please." 
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BIRD THOUGHT8 

I LIVED first in a little house, 
And lived there velT well; 
I thought the world was small and round 
And ruade of pale blue shell. 

I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor ,nceded any other; 
I thought the world was ruade of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 

One day I fluttered from the nest, 
To see what I could find. 
I said: "The world is ruade of leaves-- 
I have been very blind." 

At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labours. 
I don't know ]ww the world is made, 
And neithcr do my ncighbom's. 

IF a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it's done. 
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EVENING ItYMN 

TItE hours of day are over, 
The evening calls us home; 
Once more to Thee, 0 Father, 
With thankful hearts we corne. 

For life and health, and shelter 
From harm throughout the day, 
The ldndness of out teachers, 
The gldness of our play; 

For all the dear affection 
Of l»arents, brothers, fliends, 
To Him our thanks 'e rendcr 
Who these and ail things sends. 

Lord, gather all Thy children 
To meet in Iteaven at last, 
When ealthly taks are ended, 
And eartlfly days are past. 



